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NATIONAL ASPECTS OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY* 

In a salutation, that it was my privilege as consulting editor of 
Hispania to address to the newly formed American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, I took occasion to point out some of the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of the teacher of Spanish in the present 
national crisis and with your permission I shall quote a passage 
therefrom as a kind of opening text for the topic I am to try to 
bring before you: 

"We must be on our guard against losing judgment under the 
stress of this new demand for the language of our predilection. 
We ought never to descend to the position of mere propagandists 
and act as though we considered our own language specialty to be 
the only subject that should occupy the student's attention. A 
concrete example will show best what I mean. During the regis- 
tration period at our University, one of the advisers, a member of 
the department to which I belong, was being consulted by a student 
who wished to take a language in our department, without con- 
tinuing German of which she had had only three semesters. The 
adviser in question declined to approve such a program. He 
informed the student that he would approve of her taking up the 
study of the Romance language in question provided she continued 
her German for a fourth semester, or that he would approve her 
taking that fourth semester of German at once and postponing the 
beginning of the study of the Romance language in question until a 
later semester. The adviser was careful to explain to the student 
that the reason for insisting upon a fourth semester of German was 
the belief of the faculty that less than two years of a given language 

'A paper read at the meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teach- 
ers of the Central West and South, held in Chicago, May 4, 1918. 

(49) 
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is not sufficient to give the student a permanent hold on that 
language and that to permit her to stop her German at that point 
would be tantamount to throwing away the three semesters of work 
already done. I thoroughly approve of the attitude of the afore- 
said adviser and commend the practice to all language teachers 
whenever similar problems arise. It is particularly desirable that 
our Hispanists shall not lose their sense of perspective by reason of 
the present enthusiasm for Spanish, since we are all of us, I take it, 
teachers of students rather than teachers of subjects." 

This bit of advice seems to me equally appropriate for all our 
language teachers and especially, under the present circumstances, 
for our teachers of Modern Languages. 

As a result of the entrance of the United States into the world 
war there has been a very largely increased interest in French and 
in Spanish and there has been a wide-spread clamor for the elimina- 
tion of German. The situation is fraught with danger from many 
points of view and we shall need some very clear thinking if we are 
to steer our course aright and avoid doing ourselves serious harm. 
The man, or group of men, who tries to make capital of the present 
enthusiasm for French or for Spanish, regardless of all other con- 
siderations, is very likely to discredit his subject in the long run. 
On the other hand, the very natural desire to do the enemy all the 
harm one can in the interests of winning the war may lead to a 
short-sighted policy which will do us more harm than it will do the 
enemy. 

Let us analyze for a few moments the situation as we find it. In 
the earlier days of our history there was a time when Italian was the 
vogue and it would not be difficult to show that the defenders of 
Italian made a very good case for the supreme cultural advantage 
of Italian as against all other languages of modern Europe. During 
this vogue there were among us such men as the distinguished 
Italian author, Lorenzo Da Ponte, librettist of Mozart's Figaro 
and Don Giovanni, a professor of Italian literature at Columbia 
University. Along about the middle of the century, subsequent 
to the Mexican war (whether as a result thereof or not, I do not 
know) there was a Spanish vogue. It is true that previous to this 
date Ticknor had been professor of French, Spanish, and Belles 
Lettres at Harvard, but the real Spanish vogue began about the 
period indicated and was represented by such men as Longfellow 
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and Lowell, the successors of Ticknor at Harvard, and Ticknor's 
own History of Spanish Literature which first appeared in 1849 
after his return from a long residence in Europe. The movement 
was also represented by the presence of Mariano Velazquez de la 
Cadena, as professor of the Spanish Language and Literature at 
Columbia University, and by the publication in 1852 of his diction- 
ary of the Spanish and English languages, a dictionary which had 
the unique distinction of being for one-half century the standard 
by which the Spanish-speaking people learned English and the 
English-speaking people learned Spanish. At that time it would 
have been easy to find an argument for the supreme cultural value 
of Spanish as against the other languages of Europe. From a 
scholarly point of view the vogue of German began when Charles 
Anthon, professor of the Greek and Latin languages in Columbia 
college introduced to the English-speaking classical world the works 
of German scholarship dealing with the Classics. Of course, no 
one has ever seriously challenged the world-wide importance of 
French, either from the cultural or the diplomatic point of view. 
The recent struggle of both French and German for more wide- 
spread recognition in the curricula of both high schools and colleges 
is too familiar to all of you to need specific treatment at the present 
moment, but all of you realize that in that struggle Spanish and 
Italian were entirely lost from sight and you know that for various 
reasons German became a more widely taught subject than French. 

Even as recently as my arrival at the University of Illinois, nine 
years ago, French was taught in very few of the high schools of 
this state. In the high school in New Jersey, in which I made my 
preparatory studies in the years 1887-91, no French was taught 
and there was a full four year course in German; and it should be 
noticed that at that same period almost none of our leading colleges 
or universities was accepting German for entrance. 

A few years ago there was practically no high school in the State 
of Wisconsin wherein a student could get a course of French, 
whereas nearly all of those high schools offered more or less lengthy 
courses of German. Aside entirely from present war conditions I 
can assure you as a result of my intimate association with the 
teachers of this state through our annual High School Conference, 
that the teachers of French and Spanish have had until recently a 
distinctly up-hill pull to get recognition for their subjects and I can 
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also assure you that however slowly, they were none the less surely 
securing their place in the sun, by the peaceful method of per- 
sistently calling attention to the positive value of their subjects 
without any attempt at belittling the value of German. It is true 
that during this whole period these teachers have felt that German 
had secured a very much greater proportion of recognition than 
was its due; but, as I said before, I do not recall a single instance of 
an attempt to advance the interest of French or Spanish by 
belittling the value of German. 

Under present conditions the problem is even more delicate than 
it would be in peace times. Recently I had a discussion with a 
teacher of German, who is a man whom I esteem very highly and 
who is an American of non-Germanic descent. I confess I was 
somewhat surprised at the attitude which he took towards Spanish 
and its cultural, as well as its more practical, value. Since then I 
have made it my business to discuss the topic with several others. 
One of the results of these general discussions I wish to place before 
you. As a sine qua non for discussing the relative cultural merits 
of several languages, it seems to me that we must demand a rather 
wide acquaintance with each of the languages and literatures that 
are under discussion. To be concrete, a professor of Spanish who 
wishes to dispute concerning the relative merits of German and 
Spanish must be not only a specialist in Spanish but well read in 
German and well acquainted with German history and culture and 
with the Germans on their native heath. Similarly a professor of 
French who wishes to discuss the relative merits of French and 
German, or French and Spanish should be not only a specialist in 
French but well equipped in the manner indicated with the lan- 
guage, literature and culture of the country or countries with which 
he wishes to compare his specialty. Obviously a professor of 
German who wishes to compare the value of his subject with that 
of French or Spanish can hardly expect to be listened to, if he shall 
not similarly be well informed concerning the language, literature, 
and culture of the people with whom he wishes to compare the 
language, literature, and culture of his specialty. Let me be more 
specific. Two friends of mine have the following qualifications: 
A. is a professor of German. He is a full blooded American of a 
150 years standing and of British descent. He was trained in the 
ancient humanities and in Anglo Saxon, and historical English 
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grammar before devoting himself to Germanics. He has studied 
in Germany, is widely read in French literature and history and has 
visited France. B. is a professor of Romanic languages. He, too, 
is a full blooded American of a 150 years standing and of British 
descent. He was similarly trained in the ancient humanities and 
in Anglo Saxon and historical English grammar before devoting 
himself to Romanics. In addition to long residence in two of the 
Romanic countries, whose language he teaches, he has studied at 
two German universities for a semester each and has traveled 
widely throughout Germany and is familiar with its culture, its 
history and its literature. These two men are in a position to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of French and German. Only one of them 
is in a position to discuss the relative merits of Spanish and German. 
We should save ourselves a vast deal of useless reading and discus- 
sion if none but those who are properly equipped for the discussion, 
as herein outlined, would enter the field. 

It does not seem to me, however, that the discussion as to the 
relative merits of these languages is at all to the point. If We are 
going to maintain our relations with the world at large, as we have 
finally come to see them as a result of this world struggle, the 
American who expects to be a leader must be amply equipped with 
all three of these modern languages and this Association does not 
need to have the present speaker go into details to set forth the 
specific advantages of each. As educators, we should strive to 
have our pupils equipped adequately with all of them and the 
sequence in which they should be attempted should be determined 
by pedagogical and scientific reasons rather than by whim. For 
years I have maintained that the chaos that exists throughout this 
country in the matter of the order in which our foreign languages 
are begun and the length of time that each is continued is subver- 
sive of all true discipline and progress. As chairman of a commit- 
tee on the Coordination of Langugae Study for the High Schools of 
the state of Illinois, my one object is to strive to bring order out of 
chaos and have our High School Conference vote in favor of some 
single and specific order of undertaking our various languages 
together with a definite statement that no language once begun 
shall be dropped in favor of another and so on; to the end that we 
may have absolute homogeneity in every language class in the High 
Schools of our state. 
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But you know as well as I that in this democratic country of ours, 
the local School Board is the court of last appeal and that the 
Board is swayed by the popular opinion of the locality. Up to the 
present, therefore, our language instruction has suffered from two 
facts : first, that we educators have not been able to make up our 
minds as to some definite sequence that we are willing to adopt, and 
second, that the School Boards have been willing that the unin- 
formed whim of the public should control in the matter of choosing 
what languages should be taken, the sequence in which they should 
be taken and the length of time that should be devoted to each. 

As stated a moment ago, from the point of view of pedagogy and 
science we educators ought to have in our hands the decision in 
these matters, as educators abroad have had them in their hands. 
No community would think of building an important community 
building and having the architect and the contractors ruled by the 
uninformed public in the matter of how the building should be 
constructed. In the same way no city would construct a bridge 
across a river and allow the dear public to dictate the manner of its 
construction. Quite the contrary. In both these cases, experts 
would be selected and entrusted with all the details of carrying the 
project to a successful conclusion. That ought to be the principle 
by which our educational problems should be solved; but the war 
is giving us renewed evidence of the omnipotence of the local school 
board as swayed by local public opinion. It is a condition and not 
a theory, as the late Grover Cleveland once said, which confronts 
us. From various sources we learn that school boards are ruling 
out German for reasons which seem to them valid. In any attempt 
on our part to deal with this stampede we must face the conditions 
frankly. Personally, I am not in favor of the elimination of 
German. I do not recommend such action and I am not even 
pleased to learn that it is being taken, but as it is a condition and 
not a theory that confronts us, I am obliged as a student of affairs 
to recognize that certain things have brought about this state of 
affairs; and while the subject is not pleasant, we shall get nowhere 
in our discussion if we do not face the facts frankly and firmly. 

Recently I had occasion to pay a tribute to a Professor of Ger- 
man, who is a German-born naturalized- American citizen, a gentle- 
man and scholar, and a beloved friend. When the United States 
declared that a state of war existed between this country and the 
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country in which he was born, my first thought was of him. I 
knew his heart was broken, but I had no doubt of his loyalty to 
this country, nor have I now. That I believe to be the condition of 
the majority of our citizens of German descent. Unfortunately, it 
is not the attitude of all of them and under present circumstances 
the innocent are bound to suffer somewhat with the guilty. It is 
beside the issue to claim that the propagandist idea is being over- 
worked by those who are taking action against German at the 
present time. The fact remains that there is sufficient evidence to 
show that leaders of German thought in Germany have been using 
deliberately in this country the propaganda in favor of German for 
the advantage of what they call das Deutschtum through preventing 
the Americanization of expatriated Germans. It is also true that 
there are some distinguished German-Americans who have lived 
among us for thirty years or more who have deliberately carried on 
a similar campaign and who after all that long residence among us 
can find no point of comparison between this country and Ger- 
many, that is not to our disadvantage. I speak from a somewhat 
intimate knowledge of the facts since in my own family one of our 
women married the son of a distinguished German family. The 
man was a journalist, widely traveled, highly cultured, with an 
exquisite command of English and German and a wide acquain- 
tance with French and music. Shortly after his marriage he spent 
two years in his home city and then, although his father offered to 
back him up with considerable wealth for a brilliant career, he 
refused to live in Germany and for the next thirty years lived in this 
country with triennial visits to his parents. Despite the difference 
in our ages (he was a man of my father's age) we were exceedingly 
intimate and yet he could never draw a comparison between the 
United States and Germany that did not leave the United States a 
sorry looking figure. Of public cases you are as well informed as I 
and we hardly need to multiply examples. 

At the last annual meeting of the High School Conference at the 
University of Illinois one of the delegates read notices from the 
public press of France and England to the effect that in both those 
countries the authorities were urging as a war measure an increased 
study of German. Such a recommendation would have come with 
better grace from a non-German teacher of some subject other than 
German; but I have no disposition to quarrel with the method of 
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its presentation and am willing to examine the information on its 
face value. Of course, such a recommendation on the part of 
officials must be entirely dissociated from the question of how many 
pupils actually do pursue the subject during war times. It is quite 
conceivable that the authorities should recommend such a measure 
and that because of the vast diminution in the college and univer- 
sity population of the country there should actually be a marked 
diminution in the number of pupils pursuing the subject. To my 
mind these figures are entirely beside the issue and, as I said before, 
I am quite willing to accept the news of such governmental recom- 
mendation at its face value. 

In these countries despite their proximity to Germany there has 
never been in the schools a pronounced pro-German propaganda. 
England and France like all the other continental countries have 
not to any appreciable extent employed foreigners or recently 
naturalized citizens in their schools. I have visited largely in the 
schools of Germany and France. I do not recall a single instance in 
Germany where a Frenchman was teaching French or an American 
or an Englishman was teaching English in a gymnasium or a poly- 
technikum or a hoheretochterschule. Similarly, I do not recall a 
single instance in France where a German was teaching German 
or an American or an Englishman was teaching English. And by 
and large the foreign language instruction in England is in the 
hands of Englishmen. Such has not been the case in this country 
and we have been asleep in a fool's paradise while allowing the 
widest opportunities for propaganda antagonistic to our own 
national ideals. In a paper of this length one cannot recite a great 
many specific cases and we must content ourselves with references 
to a few that are characteristic. 

As long ago as September, 1902, the Alldeutsche Blatter pub- 
lished a letter from a New York German, Robert Thiem, which 
contained the following passage : 

"The Germanization of America has gone ahead too far to be 
interrupted. Whoever talks of the danger of the Americanization 
of the Germans now here is not well informed or cherishes a false 
conception of our relations. * * * In a hundred years the 
American people will be conquered by the victorious German spirit, 
so that it will present an enormous German Empire. Whoever 
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does not believe this lacks confidence in the strength of the German 
spirit." 

The Alldeutsche Blatter in commenting on this letter says that 
the great hope for the future is for Germans in America to retain 
their language. 

Later, in February, 1903, Wilhelm Hubbe-Schleiden, a noted 
traveller, student, and writer on German colonization, published in 
the same sheet the following statement : 

"It is therefore the duty of everyone who loves language to see 
that the future language spoken in America shall be German. It is 
of the highest importance to keep up the German language in 
America, to establish German universities, improve the schools, 
introduce German newspapers, and to see that at American univer- 
sities there are German professors of the very highest ability who 
will make their influence felt unmistakably on thought, science, art, 
and literature. If Germans bear this in mind, and help accordingly, 
the goal will eventually be reached. At the present moment the 
center of German intellectual activity is in Germany; in the 
remote future it will be in America. The Germans there are the 
pioneers of a greater German culture, which we may regard as ours 
in the future." 

Recently in an investigation carried on by one of the senate 
committees, some interesting evidence was submitted along this 
same line in the form of a book written by Karl Junger with the 
introduction by Admiral Von Knorr of the German navy. Among 
the passages pointed out as of peculiar interest were some giving 
assurances of the strong German sentiment in the United States: 
the German churches, the German schools, the German Social 
Clubs, the German language press and the German-American 
alliance were all mentioned as means for the fostering of this senti- 
ment, and for retarding the Americanization of German citizens 
in the United States. 

Quotations from two other German papers, one of which at least 
was written by a German who has become an American citizen, are 
to the effect that "the use of the German language is sufficient to 
prevent the Americanization of the German citizens of the United 
States," and that, "classes in one of our large universities were used 
for propagandist purposes;" and still another quotation from a 
German paper was to the effect that the German-American Alliance 
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"had become a political power and had put the study of German in 
the public schools." A former Professor of German who is now 
connected with the Department of Justice testified in this same 
connection that prior to the outbreak of the war the propaganda of 
the German-American Alliance had been confined for the most part 
to having German taught in all the schools, opposing prohibition 
and urging preservation of Germanism by those of German blood 
in this country. 

The obvious cure for a situation such as this is for us to adopt a 
practice somewhat like that in vogue in the countries under discus- 
sion which have suffered no such foreign-national propaganda. 
This would put us in line not only with their practice but with the 
practice and theory, distinctly and specifically so announced, of a 
distinguished Chilean delegate to the Second Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress. This Congress had under discussion among other 
things the exchange of students and professors between North and 
South America. The gentleman in question is a university pro- 
fessor of English who speaks English admirably: 

"I asked him point blank what kind of teachers he wishes to have 
in his English department. His reply, briefly summarized, was as 
follows : 'For all courses of regular instruction I insist on having 
natives of our own country who have not only been well trained in 
the best courses we give in English, but who have studied for a 
considerable period either in England or the United States, and 
who have thus become thoroughly conversant with English and 
American history, culture and literature, as well as with the idioma- 
tic practices of the English and the Americans. My reason for this 
is two-fold: first, psychological; our compatriot knows all the 
difficulties that his pupils must meet, because he has had to meet 
them himself (this reason of course deals with the very fundamentals 
of pedagogy) ; and second, patriotic : I do not approve of having 
regular instruction in the hands of foreigners who seldom are able 
to acquire the point of view of their pupils, and who, even in the 
rare cases that do acquire such a point of view, have had to go 
through a long period of residence during which they did not have 
this point of view. All this of course does not mean that I do not 
wish to have any English or Americans in my department. Quite 
the contrary. For practice courses, both elementary and advanced 
I welcome both English and Americans who shall have made the 
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teaching of English their specialty, and who shall have attained 
some fluency in the speaking of Spanish, so that when the student 
wishes to ask how in English certain ideas are expressed and him- 
self expresses those ideas in some Spanish idiom, the English or 
or American teacher shall know exactly the import of the phrase 
that the Chilean pupil is trying to transfer into English. For this 
latter work I naturally do not want the mere hack who happens to 
have a glib smattering of the language of his prospective pupils 
coupled with a slovenly use of his native tongue. I insist upon 
having brainy young English or American collegians, who, for the 
sake of the traveling experience, are willing to spend two or three 
years in a foreign country, and in a university atmosphere, while 
they are earning their way in a dignified, although temporary, 
position. In other words then, my regular permanent positions 
are for my compatriots trained as aforesaid, and my temporary 
practice positions are for the type of English or American that I 
have indicated.' " 

This practice, mutatis mutandis, if adopted in our American 
schools, will go a long way toward curing the situation with which 
we are confronted and which candor compels us to admit has been 
forced upon us by those of our colleagues who have used their 
position for propagandist purposes. 

Apropos of this matter of propaganda perhaps it would not be 
amiss for the present speaker to include a bit of personal confession. 
He has been instrumental in establishing in this country one 
Deutscher Verein, and one Cercle Francais, of both of which he was 
for many years an enthusiastic member and attendant. He has 
also been an enthusiastic member of two different Spanish clubs 
and of the Alliance Frangaise. If any of these organizations should 
at any time undertake a pro-foreign, anti-American propaganda, he 
would oppose them just as heartily as he has hitherto supported them. 

In this connection he would like to relate an incident that came 
under his personal observation some years ago. The Spanish 
Chamber of Commerce of one of our largest cities was desirous of 
seeing the establishment of a Chair of Spanish in one of the local 
colleges. With that object in mind a resolution was presented to 
the Chamber. After calling attention to the importance of 
Spanish to the educated American, the resolution proceeded to 
recommend the establishment of the chair in the Spanish language 
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and literature at a salary similar to that already paid to the 
incumbents of the chairs of French and German. The resolution 
further recommended that to that chair there be elected some 
American Hispanist who should have been trained in the best 
university traditions of this country as well as under the best 
Hispanists in Europe. 

Despite the modesty and thorough-going Americanism of this 
resolution, the Chamber decided not to present it to the Board of 
Trustees and their decision was reached on the ground that it 
might be considered interference by foreigners in American educa- 
tion. A similar attitude of restraint on the part of our colleagues 
from some other foreign countries would have spared us much of 
the unpleasantness of the present situation, at least in those phases 
of it which have to do with the aforesaid propagandist elements. 

Now, however unscientific it may be to yield to a fear bred of a 
knowledge of such propaganda, and however much we educators 
should strive to control that fear on the part of our public, the fact 
remains that the fear exists and in democratic America, at such a 
time as this, the public is not going to abdicate a prerogative that 
it has persistently maintained in peace times, whereby it has 
always dictated to its educational leaders the kind of educational 
pabulum it has desired to have in its schools. Of course, I do not 
mean to be understood as urging that because of this stampede 
under war conditions, we educators should abdicate our right of 
protest and our right of preaching. Quite the contrary. It is the 
more incumbent upon us that at such a time we not only keep 
clear the escutcheon of our patriotism but that we also keep clear 
our vision as to the rights and merits of any controversy that 
arises. If we who are supposed to be the leaders permit ourselves 
to become blinded by partisan passion or even by patriotism, we 
shall fail in our highest duties to the public. The entire question 
must be settled by considering what is best for this country. 

While we insist then, as educators, that all three of these lan- 
guages, French, German, and Spanish, should be maintained in our 
colleges and universities, we believe that the best interests of our 
country require that we recoginze the facts that are before us and 
learn our lesson. One of these facts is that a due proportion has 
not hitherto been maintained and that in establishing such due 
proportion, the language that has had two large a share of attention 
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must permanently lose that disproportionate attention. As 
patriotic Americans we must admit that a certain amount of anti- 
American propaganda has gone on, and this must be rooted out. 
To that end, we seem entirely within reason when we associate 
ourselves with the recent action of the Bureau of Education in 
recommending that no foreign language work be done below the 
seventh grade, and when we recommend further, that English be 
the language of instruction for all subjects in the grade school 
whether public or private. 

When I mentioned this recommendation to one of our leading 
linguists, he said he was sorry that it had been made because he 
feared that in following it we should be committing the same error 
that Germany had committed in Alsace-Lorraine and the con- 
quered Polish provinces, wherein the natives had not been per- 
mitted to continue the use of their own language. But my friend 
had overlooked the fundamental difference between the two sets of 
cases. In those that he mentioned a conqueror had gone into a 
conquered territory and had imposed his language upon the 
inhabitants. In this country the case is quite otherwise. Inhabi- 
tants of various countries have of their own free will left their home 
lands to emigrate to a land whose language was not their own. 
Such persons have no right to demand that the country of their 
adoption shall perpetuate the language of their home land. In 
democratic America one of the things upon which we place greatest 
reliance for aiding us in the proper fusion of all the disparate ele- 
ments (racial, linguistic, and religious) that have come to us is the 
public school and our common English speech. Parochial schools 
of all types (I am using the phrase in its widest possible sense, and 
not in the restricted religious sense) are at variance with this funda- 
mental principle and should not be allowed a free hand where their 
work acts as a hindrance to the general purposes of the country. 

To the end, then, that we language teachers may prevent the 
subject of our predilection from being, or from being thought to be, 
a decentralizing or a retardative element in our educational system, 
we should affiliate ourselves whole-heartedly with a resolution 
recently taken in Washington, to-wit : 

"The National Education Association Commission on the 
national emergency in education and necessary readjustment dur- 
ing and after the war, representing thousands of loyal and patriotic 
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teachers, believes the practice of giving instruction to children in 

the common branches in a foreign tongue to be un-American and 

unpatriotic, and we believe that all instruction in the common 

branches for all children in every state of this union should be in 

the English language. 

"We, therefore, recommend that the instruction in the common 

branches, in both private and public schools, in all states be given in 

the English language only, and that every legitimate means, both 

state and federal, be used to bring about this result." 

John D. Fitz-Gerald. 
University of Illinois. 



